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Christmas in New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn," 


What shall we have for this year’s Christmas program? 


Let the Victor and Victor Records 


answer this question. 


Ilere are some special Christmas selections which will surely delight your pupils: 


17869 


10in. 75c 


Around the Christmas Tree— 
Old Swedish Folk- Song 
(Riley- -Gaynor) (From “Lilts 
and Lyrics’’( (2) Little Christ- 
mas Shoes (Anice Terhune) 
(From “Dutch Ditties for 
Children’’) Elsie Baker 
Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing 


(Christmas Eve (M. B. Foster) 
(2) O Bienheureuse Nuit ( Nor- 
mandie Carol) (F rom Dann’s 

“Christmas Carols’) (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) Elsie Baker 

Christmas Day in the Morning 

(2) Good Night and Christmas 
Prayer (M. B. Foster) (From 


12 in.$1.25 
10in, 75c 


10in. 75c (Stille Nacht (Celesta Solo) 


ry Gentlemen,” “First Nowell,’ 


Song (Riley-Gaynor) (From 
Songs of Child W ot. No. 


Dann’s “Christmas Carols’’) 
(American Book Co.) 

Kline and Chorus 
The (Moore) Cora Mel Patten 
Gingerbread Boy The (Old Folk-Tale) 
Georgene Faulkner 


60080 { Toymaker’s Shop, The (‘‘I}abes in Toyland’’) 
(Herbert) Victor Herbert's Orchestra 


17842 Noél (Holy Night) 


live Kline 


35418 {Gines Before Christmas, 


Venetian Trio 
Felix Arndt 
‘Christmas Songs and Carols (“Christians, Awake!” 
“Little Town of Bethlehem,” “God Rest You, Mer- 
“Silent Night’’) 
Victor Mixed Chorus 
Scrooge—Part 1—‘‘Marley’s Ghost” (Monclogue ar- 
ranged from *‘A Christmas Carol’’) (Dickens) 
35566 William Sterling Battis 


31873 


12 in.$1.25 ) Secrooge—Part 2—“‘The G host of Christmas Past”’ 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 

When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


(Monologue arranged from “‘A Christmas Carol’’) 
(Dickens) William Sterling Battis 
The Victor brings much pleasure and happiness into the school 
at Christmas time and every other month in the year. Victor 
dealers are always glad to cooperate with the teacher in extend- 
ing Victor school work. For further 
information and for Victor Educa- 
tional Booklets, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J 


Victor 
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New York Edison Co. 


The First Community Christmas Tree, 1912 
in Madison Square, New York City 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Enticing the Working Man 
to the Library.—Galesburg, 
Illinois, employed the novel 
plan of furnishing a room with 
lounging chairs and cuspidors, 
to which men in overalls were 
urged to come. Previously 
few of the men cared to go 
home, “dress up,” and come 
back down town, but under 
the new method, the reading 
room is well patronized. 

Municipal Theatre in Gales- 
burg, Illinois —Transformed 
from an old gin shop, famous 
for gambling and murders, the 
beautiful little municipal thea- 
tre has proved a financial as 
well as artistic success. Three 
students from Professor Bak- 
er’s Harvard course developed 
the place, later turning it over 
to the Drama League. 

Six Hundred Square Feet 
per Child.—Such is the proud 
record of Joliet, Illinois. With a 
population of 50,000, eighty- 
three acres are devoted to play 
space, some schools having 
twenty acres of playground. 
Two schools have been com- 
pleted with all modern equip- 
ment for neighborhood center 
work and four more are build- 
ing. One is to have an out- 
door swimming tank. 

Play Parties in Grand 
Rapids.—So enamored have 
the members of the Grand 


Rapids Recreation Association 
become of play—real play—for 
adults, as demonstrated in the 
play party held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley E. 
Waters just before the Recre- 
ation Congress, in the charm- 
ing folk dances led by Eliza- 
beth Burchenal during the 
Congress, that another play 
party was given by the Asso- 
ciation, October the twentieth. 
Its promoters plan that it shall 
be the first of a series—and it 
is said a hearty second to the 
idea is voiced by all who at- 
tended. 

Preparedness in Philadel- 
phia’s Schools.—Finding it un- 
desirable to add a technical 
course in military training to 
the already full curriculum of 
the public schools, the Board 
of Education of Philadelphia 
has issued a circular advocat- 
ing instead an extension of fa- 
cilities for physical training. 
At least one hour per day is 


‘recommended for instruction 


in physical training and hy- 
giene, including opportunity 
for athletics and free and su- 
pervised play, the greatest em- 
phasis to be placed upon 
methods that will secure for 
all pupils the chance to par- 
ticipate in as many forms of 
competition as possible. It 
is urged that the entire teach- 
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THE CHRIST CHILD’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


ing corps be promptly trained 
in the principles of physical 
training, sanitation, preven- 
tion of disease and dealing 
with emergencies. Adequate 
facilities including schoolyards 
open with a leader on hand 
before and after school hours 
are recommended. 


Peace Prize Contest.—The 
American School Peace League 


announces its annual compe- 
tition in essays on the subject 
of peace. Three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 
five dollars are awarded to the 
successful contestant in nor- 
mal and in secondary schools. 
Details may be obtained from 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secre- 
tary, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. The contest closes 
March 1, I917. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


Madison Square, December 24, 1912 


Above the bustle and wear and tear 

Of a city’s life—in a busy square 

The Yule Tree stands with its open hands, 

A symbol of Love—for all to share; 

And great and small respond to the call 

Of the belfry chimes—till one and all 
Forsake the shop and the gilded home 

For the Christ-Child’s voice is calling—“Come, 
O come—for my Festival is free, 

And Love is Host at my Christmas Tree!” 


They gather—the rich and poor are one— 
Parent and Child and the stranger lone; 
For the heart of the City goes out tonight 
In a chorus of Music—a flood of Light; 
And the Christ-Child Spirit, divinely fair, 
That illumined the Manger cold and bare, 
Is born again in the City Square. 


Copyright, 1912 


—Jean Dwight Franklin 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE* 
Grace Humphrey, New York City 


Four years ago New York had its first community Christmas 
tree. Through the happy thought of a woman and a small group 
of interested people, a great fir was set up in Madison Square, 
to give to the whole city a message of good cheer and fellow- 
ship. Her plan was to have it be a Christmas party for the lonely 
ones in New York, whether rich or poor—a celebration which 
should welcome men of every race and of every religion and of 
every age, and which should give them not presents, the com- 
mercial veneer of our modern Christmas, but the feel of that 
first Christmas in Bethlehem, marked off from other days by a 
star and the song of the angels. The only gifts should be music 
and light, in themselves a stimulus for all who should come. 

Half of the fun of Christmas is that things are kept secret, 
so everything about this tree was anonymous. The newspapers of 
New York, catching this spirit of mystery from the committee, 
intensified it by telling their plans and entirely omitting their 
names. Contributions came in, sent merely to a certain station 
of the New York post office, many of them without a name, 
labeled “for your Christmas tree,” or “for the lonely ones in the 
city.” One man, sending a generous check, thanked the committee 
for “this beautiful opportunity to become an anonymous idealist” 
and added, “May this tree of light bring healing and strength to 
countless lonely and wounded hearts.” 

The very first story printed about the community Christmas 
tree awakened an unexpected interest among the people; and when 
the chimes in the Metropolitan tower sounded, at five o’clock on 
Christmas eve, they rang out over Madison Square, crowded with 
ten thousands of people. This was the signal for the church bells 
all over the city to ring out their message of good will, to bid 
Christmas welcome. 

The great white star over the tree was lighted, its radiance 
increasing till it shone brilliantly, like the star in the far east. 
And then the colored lights were turned on, like fireflies dancing 
through its branches, till it became a bank of color in beautiful 
contrast to the bare, snow-laden trees about it. Trained voices 
began singing old Christmas carols and the crowd joined in, till 
half a mile away the music could be heard. 

Warned by previous mass meetings in Madison Square, well- 
meaning friends urged on the committee the necessity for police 
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THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


protection. Reluctantly it was asked for and a big squad of blue- 
coats marched down to the square. In twenty minutes their captain 
sought out one of the committee and said, “You don’t need us, 
this crowd’s enjoying themselves. I’ll send my men home, if you 
don’t mind. There’s not a thing for them to do. But they’ll 
probably want to stay!” The policemen disbanded and scattered 
through the crowds, asking people to sing and beating time with 
their sticks. “But say,” added this captain, “if you’re going to 
have this again tomorrow, I’m agoing to bring down my wife and 
the kiddies,”—and he did. 

~ Never did the crowd grow boisterous; never did the young- 
sters over-run the section set aside for the tree. Never was there 
a disorderly incident of any kind—no pickpockets, no arrests, 
no calls for the ambulance. And three policemen were sufficient 
for ten thousand people, their one service being that of a bureau 
of information to answer questions. 

From the very first the tree belonged to the people and they 
took it for their own, rejoicing in the absence of gifts and the 
presence of the music and lights. “This is a real Christmas for 
me,” said a little woman with a shawl over her head; “the rich 
people who give so much money away on Christmas always get 
the idea that the poor need something to eat and wear. They for- 
get that we also like to look at nice things and hear lovely music.” 

From Christmas eve to New Year’s eve, each night the tree 
was lighted and the people came to enjoy it. There was always 
a crowd standing near, just looking. A man going across the 
square at two in the morning came upon a dozen people, on their 
way home from some late festivity, singing to the tree. Intimately 
they looked at it, it was their tree. 

Music was planned for the first night only, but hundreds of 
persons begged for more, reported the policeman to the com- 
mittee. ‘They keep asking me to tell the tree people that they 
want some music, and they want to sing. Why, they’re just 
hungry for it, sir!” So the music was provided. 

“Presents to eat and wear are all right,” said one fellow, “but 
they don’t last. Now the memory of this will last forever.” And 
another said. “This is the kind of thing that stays, it cheers 
you up when you think of it!” And plainly it does, for ten months 
later a little dressmaker, crossing Madison Square in the twilight, 
saw a group of down-and-outs standing near the site of the tree. 
One said he hadn’t had enough to eat, a second that he didn’t 
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THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


know how he was to get along, when a third spoke up: “Yes, I 
know; but when I get to feeling that way I come here and think 
of the Christmas tree.” 

The others had heard nothing of it, so he told them the 
story—how nobody knew who gave it, but some people had banded 
together and put it there for everybody to share. He described 
the colored lights and the music. “Oh, do you think,” interrupted 
one man eagerly, “do you think they’ll have it again this year?” 
“No,” sadly, “no, I’m afraid not; even the rich people are poor 
this year.” 

But the woman’s happy thought and the enthusiasm of the 
anonymous idealists could not die, and each Christmas since has 
seen the community tree lighted in Madison Square. Each year has 
come this greatest of Christmas gifts to the great city—community 
friendliness, good cheer, and gladness, music and light. 

Great emphasis is put on the fact that this year’s tree is the 
same size as last year’s. Not to make the celebration bigger and 
finer, outdoing themselves each time, but each year for the people 
to do more, is the wish of the committee. They provide the tree 
only, the people sing, and are more and more a part of the com- 
munity’s Christmas. 

When the tree was taken down, the gloom in the park seemed 
to increase. To another woman who stood in the crowd at the 
first lighting of the tree came a happy thought—to put on its 
site a star that should shine all the year round, a symbol of hope 
and peace and good will, to remind the lonely ones that Christmas 
and the tree would come again. Every night from twilight till 
morning, the star of hope, as the park policeman named it, now 
shines in Madison Square, a perennial gleaming thought of love 
and kindness and of the tenderest altruism. 

The first year of the war special stress was put on the tree’s 
message of peace to the multitudes gathered beneath it. The peace 
hymn, the words written by a Portuguese clergyman, to the tune 
of America, was led by Os-ke-non-ton, a Mohawk Indian, in his 
chief’s dress. Boy scouts distributed copies of the words to the 
people, who took them carefully home, for afterwards none were 
found littering the park. 

The following year, the committee gave a play, a theatre party 
for everyone, out of doors under the stars, in the park that is 
peculiarly the people’s own, anticipating the civic theatre toward 
which we are slowly groping our way. Stuart Walker’s Port- 
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manteau Theatre, “the theatre that comes to you,” set up its 
portable stage in Madison Square, and gave a Christmas fantasy 
called “The Seven Gifts.” 

Men couldn’t believe that it was free; doesn’t cost even five 
or ten cents, like a movie. But they liked the device borrowed 
from the movies, of having placards announce the various inci- 
dents, telling the names of the seven who brought their gifts to 
the Queen. For, that there might be no difficulty about hearing, in 
the heart of the city’s traffic. Mr. Walker wrote the fantasy as a 
pantomime, telling the story with gestures only. 

In silence the spectators watched, fully appreciating the 
sentiment as well as the artistry and joyousness of the color 
pageant, now and then an irrepressible comment showing that 
they caught the point. 

At the start, when the Wanderer, with his pack on his back, 
made his way through the audience and saw the drawn curtains 
of the stage and the waiting crowds, a drummer turned to a 
woman standing next him and said, “The Wanderer—that’s me!” 
A small boy perched on his father’s shoulder kept up a running 
comment: “Is there a spring in it?” when Jack-in-the-box hopped 
out. “Ain’t he trying to show off, though?” when the Brave Man 
boastfully showed how he had secured the tiger skin. And a 
little girl, witnessing the Haughty Lady’s change of heart, ex- 
claimed, “I know—it was the Humble Woman made her do that!” 

At the climax of the play, the Dear Child offered her battered 
doll, the only gift representing some sacrifice and the true spirit 
of Christmas presents; and given her choice of all the gifts, she 
pointed to the gleaming star on the community tree which at 
that moment burst into light. 

And this year, too, one feature will be specially emphasized— 
the singing of the community chorus, under the leadership of Mr. 
Harry Barnhart of Rochester, the man who makes everybody sing. 

But there is another part of the story no less fascinating, the 
celebrations in other places. How truly the community tree belongs 
to the people is shown by its immediate adoption in countless 
neighborhoods. How towns jumped to it was amazing! An- 
nounced only a few days in advance, two cities in New England 
had community trees in 1912. The following year, a hundred 
and sixty towns came in; over three hundred by the next December, 
and probably a thousand last year. 

And once started, no city or village has ever abandoned its 
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community tree. It is now a national custom, thoroughly and 
distinctively American. In no other country of the world would 
it be possible to have this democratic mingling of the people, a 
getting together of men of all classes and races; and even in 
America, it’s a bit unusual—it is done occasionally in politics, but 
this is altruistic! 

Like other national customs the Tree of Light now has tradi- 
tions of its own. Wishing to keep unspoiled the beautiful atmos- 
phere in New York, committees all over the country write for 
suggestions and advice, often sending in their plans to be approved. 
From Canada and Japan come these requests, from California and 
Virginia, Texas and Vermont, and every state between; from a 
great city asking how to interest various organizations; from a 
Montana village of six hundred; from a factory town with thou- 
sands of foreigners; from an isolated island without electricity ; 
from a rural community of only four hundred souls; from “a fourth 
class town where community cooperation is lacking.” 

And the people who write these letters are as varied: social 
and welfare workers of many kinds, mayors, chambers of com- 
merce, ministers of all denominations, school superintendents and 
teachers and college professors, pageant chairmen, boards of 
trade, a high school girls’ club, playground directors, civic leagues, 
federated charities, recreation commissioners, women’s clubs, a 
crossroads storekeeper, music schools, doctors and lawyers and 
librarians, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries, social center com- 
mittees and lonely women—such are the people who start the 
Christmas idea in their localities. 

And once started, it goes of itself, spreading from a few 
persons who have the spirit of Christmas in their hearts, till 
the entire community takes it up. Newspapers always help 
enthusiastically, children from public schools and Sunday schools 
learn the carols, singers and musicians offer their services, boy 
scouts and camp fire girls do errands and give out programs, all 
kinds of clubs and organizations join in. 

All these hundreds of celebrations well deserve the name of 
community tree, for in every case the entire population is interested. 
One town wrote they had already arranged for the city band 
and a large chorus of school children helped out by seven church 
choirs, and asked, “Who else should be helping?” Another com- 
mittee described its celebration as “a program planned by all the 
churches for a tree donated by the business men, lighted by the 
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district, watched over by the park police, all for the delight of 
the neighborhood!” Can you think of a better example of com- 
munity endeavor? 

Many letters ask how the expense can be kept at the minimum ; 
but one unique question came from a playground commission. 
“Cooperating with the board of education,” they wrote, “we have 
established a social center and held several very successful dances. 
How to use our surplus moneys is a great problem. We are search- 
ing for a method to give those who helped make it some pleasure. 
Would a community Christmas celebration be a good way?” To 
which the answer was, “Yes, indeed; none better!” 

Each city puts its tree, as did New York, in some public place— 
Washington in front of the Capitol; Philadelphia in Independence 
Square; San Antonio near the Alamo, where once the fiercest 
fighting, now the singing of carols; Boston, on the historic common ; 
one town, with great railroad shops, out in the yards, that all 
the railroad men and travelers going through at night might share. 
Parks and playgrounds, private lawns, empty lots and school 
yards—all are used. One city, without any park available, anchored 
its tree on the brick pavement of Main Street. An outlying section 
in another city put theirs on a motor truck, which supplied electric- 
ity for the lights, and drove through the streets, singing carols for 
each neighborhood. 

And how the Christmas spirit spreads! Like the ripples 
from a pebble tossed into a quiet pond, that go on and on till they 
make themselves felt in stream and river and ocean, the spirit of 
goodwill and helpfulness goes out from these community 
Christmases. Most of the good deeds are as anonymous as are 
the contributors to the Tree of Light’s expenses. But now and 
then the echo of one reaches the ears of the committee and gladdens 
their hearts. A little immigrant of twelve, playing his violin at 
one celebration, attracted the attention of a wealthy woman who 
is now giving him a musical education. 

During an intermission in the program, two years ago, the 
park policeman heard a sound, evidently coming from a brown 
paper bundle near the tree. While he was wondering, the cry 
came again, and he discovered a baby girl, two or three days old, 
with a card which read, “Please take my baby, I have no money 
to bring her up.” The good-hearted bluecoat rushed it off to the 
foundling hospital, whence several weeks later it was adopted by 
a Jewish family who always called it “the little Christmas baby.” 
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And another young couple adopted for their little son a grand- 
father whom they found in Madison Square gazing at the Tree 
of Light. 

But great as is the help to individuals, however encouraging 
and cheering this Christmas message to the lonely, the finest result 
of a celebration is the community spirit it arouses. The tree makes 
everybody feel a part of the whole. It cultivates habits of glad- 
ness and friendliness. It evokes a feeling of civic pride in which 
all share, for it takes all to make up the town. The one thing 
that counts is that the people shall participate and shall enjoy it. 

Frequently, as indirect results, community organizations have 
been formed, where the field was unpromising before—community 
choruses, community pageant associations, clubs of boy scouts 
and camp fire girls, all have been stimulated by the coming to- 
gether at the tree; until now the adjective community is familiar 
everywhere. 

Will a community tree take money away from your local 
charities, with their many extra needs at Christmas time? No, 
indeed! If you keep it simple, using enthusiasm and friendly 
cooperation instead of large sums of money, it will increase the 
Christmas spirit and stimulate giving. For this isn’t charity, but 
supplies something not thought of by any organization. 

Keep the atmosphere of mystery, especially as regards the 
money. Get all the people working that you can. Use your com- 
munity chorus and your playground groups. Plan for a children’s 
dance around the tree and give what folk dances come in your 
regular playground work. Ask people to dress in bright-colored 
coats and caps, to add a joyous note of color. 

Above all, do not think you must have a new and complex 
machinery of committees; sometimes that might stand in the way 
of a speedy carrying out of the idea. What is needed is a new 
frame of mind—instead of detached organizations, cooperation, 
welding them together to produce that elusive, delightful thing 
which when crystallized we call community spirit. Let each group 
bring what it has to offer, as the wise men brought, one gold, 
another frankincense, and the third myrrh. And your result will 
be a real community Christmas, of and by and for your people. 


*Would you start a community Christmas tree in your town? An 
addressed, stamped envelope, sent to the Tree of Light, Station G, New 
York City, will bring you helpful information, giving you the benefit of 
New York’s and other cities’ experience in lights and music, and all details 
of organization including what-not-to-do. 

If you have had already a successful celebration, and everything is 
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Executive Office 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


8:37 P. M., Oct. 2, 1916 
Mr. Joseph Lee, 
President Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 
Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


May I not send my warmest greetings through you to 
the Recreation Congress? 

I wish that I might be present in person to express my 
very great interest in the objects which it is promoting. 
The wholesome pleasures of a nation are an essential part of 
its healthful life and my sympathy with all movements to 
promote recreation and healthful exercise is very deep and 
genuine. 

WOODROW WILSON 


FOOTBALL IN THE WAR * 


Joseph Lee, President, Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, Boston, Mass. 


There was a time when every talk about play began by quoting 
Wellington’s historic remark to the effect that the battles of the 
Peninsula were won on the playing fields of Harrow and Eton. 
What has been the effect of play as a preparation in the present 
war? 

We have some direct evidence on this point. The following 
is from The Irish at the Front,—the account of the charge of the 
London Irish, kicking a football ahead of them into the German 


going so well that you can safely try a new thing, why not give “The 
Seven Gifts’? Through the generosity of Mr. Stuart Walker and the 
Portmanteau Theatre, this Christmas fantasy is now available for any 
community to present. The Tree of Light, Station G, New York City, 
will send you information, if you send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
And good luck to your tree! 

*Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oc- 
tober 2-6, 1916 


FOOTBALL IN THE WAR 


trench at Loos. Their annalist, Michael Macdonagh, tells us that, 
like the Irish players at the great international Rugby match at 
Twickenham, “so, too, at Loos, the London Irish dashed forward 
with the same rapture in the game that they used to display 
in a match on their grounds at Forest Hill, shouting their slogan, 
‘On the ball, London Irish.’ They kicked the ball before them, 
not this time in the face of an opposing English, Welsh or Scottish 
pack, but against unceasing volleys of shrapnel and riflefire which 
brought many of them down, dead or disabled—until the ball 
was kicked into the German trench with a joyous shout of ‘Goal!’ ” 

Certainly this is as remarkable an instance as one can well 
imagine of the actual and direct application of football to the 
fighting game. It is good evidence that football trains for war. 

It is true there has been some adverse evidence. At least it 
was reported at one time that the English professional football 
players were slow to enlist, and that crowds continued to attend 
the football games who should have been making their application 
at the recruiting office. But this evidence that football may dull 
loyalty, so far as it goes, is not against the value of football in 
education but only against its continued practice as a profession 
of grownup life. It bids us beware adhesions: avoid the creation 
of the perpetual ball player. It reminds us that football is not 
in itself a complete school of citizenship, that we must take the 
boy team loyalty at the flood and turn it in the direction of a 
larger patriotism. But let us not, in order to avoid such undesired 
survivals, omit the application of the great educational forces dur- 
ing the hour which belongs to them. Some are born children; some 
achieve childhood; some remain children all their lives. But the 
excess of these last does not prove that the first were wrong. 
Childhood still has its place—and so of football. 

Football properly used seems to prepare for war. But it does 
not incline men to kill each other. On the contrary, the best known 
evidence of its effect is in the story, now familiar, of the football 
games played between the English and the Saxons in Flanders just 
before Christmas, 1914,—games that the authorities had to put a 
stop to because the participants afterwards objected to killing each 
other. Football here showed itself as a terribly disturbing element, 
through the lawless tendency of its players to keep the peace. 

This last bit of evidence confirms our own experience in the 
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world. Napoleon III made use of the same idealism in the freeing 
of Italy. Again, in a very different field we read in the life of 
Pasteur how in the dark days after 1870 he sought revenge on 
Germany through the perfecting of his service to mankind. That 
was a revenge worth taking,—a gift of life and health to French 
and German, Greek and Jew, without limitation and without price. 
) The party in France which was ready to give up Alsace-Lor- 
raine rather than plunge Europe into another war represented the 
same spirit. 

It is because the patriotism of France transcends the national 
interest of France that it commands such unlimited allegiance. 
It is because France in her turn is subordinated to a larger ideal, 
has something universal in her soul and purposes. 

The same is true of every nation and of every people. If 
the state itself is selfish, it will never wholly subjugate the human 
soul. For better or worse we are made that way, subjects to a 
higher allegiance than selfishness can ever fully receive. 

Except as the nation serves more than the nation, it can never 
be itself any more than a man without a country is ever quite a 
man. 

This is not theory but demonstrable fact. What are the 
nations that have been exalted, and by what title do they hold 
their place in all our lives? Is it mainly the warrior nations, the 
Assyrian, the Spartan, the Iroquois? Athens lives today in every 
art, in every written word, through the peaceful labors of Aeschy- 
lus, Plato and Praxiteles. Israel rules through the great words 
of her prophets. The lasting empire of Germany is in the works 
of Goethe and Beethoven. These are the victories that do not go 
back,—the object of that intenser patriotism through which nations 
truly live and in which all are victors. 


THE SOUL AND THE SOIL* 


Alfred G. Arvold, Director, The Little Country Theatre, Fargo, 
North Dakota 


My story is simple. It is a narrative on a work in the promo- 
tion and establishment of community centers in country districts. 
The scene is laid out on a Dacotah prairie where seven out of every 
eight people are classed as rural. Seventy-two per cent of the char- 


*Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oc- 
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acters are either foreign born, or of foreign descent. Only twenty- 
eight per cent are Americans. They are a sturdy people strong 
in heart and broad in mental vision. They live in a land whose area 
comprises seventy-one thousand square miles of rich black soil. 
The vocation of these people is agriculture. 

A skilled physician when he visits a sick room always diagnoses 
the case of the patient before he administers a remedy. In order 
thoroughly to comprehend the social significance of the soil it is 
necessary to know something of the soul of the people who live 
upon it. No permanent agriculture can ever be built in America 
unless those who engage in it find their social expression in the 
community in which they live. The most interesting part of a farm 
is the farmer himself. The soil must have a soul. 

North Dakota is an interesting commonwealth. It has an in- 
vigorating climate. People are prone to think of the state in terms 
of blizzards. Those who do, forget this fact—a vigorous climate 
always develops a healthy and vigorous people. Seventy-two per 
cent of the people in the state live in un-incorporated territory. 
One hundred and fifty towns have a population of less than five 
hundred inhabitants. The twenty-five nationalities represented in 
the state come from the best blood in Europe. Conservatively 
speaking there are in North Dakota today over one hundred 
thousand Norwegians ; they live in the eastern and northern sections 
of the state. The sixty thousand Russians for the most part 
reside in the south central part of the state. The Germans, forty- 
five thousand in number, live in the western part of the state near 
the Missouri river. Large settlements of Canadians, Scotchmen, 
Icelanders, Swedes and Danes, Austrians, Irishmen, Englishmen, 
Greeks, Turks and Italians live in scattered sections of the state. 
All of these people come originally from countries whose civiliza- 
tions are much older than our own. All have a poetry, a drama, 
an art, a life in their previous national existence, which if brought 
to light through the medium of some sociological force, would 
give to North Dakota a rural civilization such as has never been 
heard of in the history of the world. All are firm believers in 
Americanism. 

In many respects, however, North Dakota is just like any other 
state in the Union. People are hungry for social recreation. The 
town and the country are dead. They are dull for a reason. When 
a local train passes through a certain section of the state people 
gather at every station, some to meet their friends, others to bid 
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Philippines, where, as we know head-hunting has been superseded L 


by American athletic sports. 

Football is a preventive of war because it is the better game. 
It beats war as surely as it beats cock fighting. This substitutive 
power of the game confirms the conclusion of Professor W. B. 
Cannon of Harvard in his remarkable study of the physiological 
effects of fear and anger,—that in its production of the physiolog- 
ical condition of full preparedness football is the full 
equivalent of war. 

Another piece of evidence furnished by this war, which has 
a great bearing not on team games alone but on the general 
subject of the cultivation of loyalty, goes to prove that the gang is 
mightier than the team. I mean that the nation has shown itself | 
stronger than all other forms of membership. Apparently it is writ- 
ten in the souls of men—at least those of the present day—that a 
man shall cleave to his country, if necessary, to the forsaking of all 
other ties. The socialists, unless Liebknecht be really an exception, 
have chosen loyalty to country as above loyalty to their social creed. 
The Catholic priests are fighting in the trenches as common soldiers, 
and one gets the impression that the Church, even if it had so 
desired, could not have prevented them. The scientists have to 
a man discovered that their philosophical, historical, or sociological 
researches lead each of them to the conclusion that his own par- 
ticular country inherits the earth, or at least as much of it as is at 
stake in the present conflict,—the Germans perhaps being more 
simple-hearted in their statements, but the others arriving at the A 
same conclusion. Even the artists, temperamental anarchists 
though they are, go out and get killed, each for the country he 
damned so long as peace left him leisure for such occupation. 

What is the explanation of this phenomenon? It seems to 
be that it is the unlimited allegiance that wins. Not what you 
belong to for a certain object but what you belong to for all 
purposes turns out to be most vital in a pinch. Status, as Dr. 
Gulick would say, is still the word, and in the long run conquers 
contract and all other ties. The deepest question is not what you 
believe or what you are interested in; it is not even what you 


do. It is what you are, or at least regard yourself as being. For i 
i that is what patriotism is. It is belonging for all purposes. It 
i is being the country of which you area part. “I am a Frenchman” 


means not I do my business in France, or have joined France for 
certain purposes—political or any other—but that France lives 
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in every thought and feeling, is present in every nerve and tissue 
of my body. It is the same in every language. This is the uni- 
versal human way in the national membership. Not “I belong to 
America,” but “I am an American.” America is flesh of my flesh, 
bone of my bone, part of everything I am. 

I am not arguing that this unlimited form of membership 
which we find in nationality is better or worse than any other. I am 
pointing out that it is the human sort, that as bees belong to 
hives and wolves to packs, so man’s natural loyalty is of this 
inclusive sort—or that such at least is the apparent lesson of 
this war—and that to him it is the strongest sort there is. 

Such being the teaching of this war in regard to membership, 
its application is twofold. First, we should supplement the limited 
membership of the team by fuller belonging in some form; we 
should parallel the gang in the sort of membership we teach and 
cherish. For the gang is the original unit of unlimited membership 
as distinguished from the team to which you belong only for a 
specific purpose. The gang is the pack of the young wolves, it is 
the “Young Men” of our own Indians, the fighting band of the 
ancient Germans, and I suspect of all other races. It, as much 
as the family, is the parent plant from which the state has grown. 
Somehow in our schools, and in units formed within the schools, 
we must cultivate, or take captive and direct, this full form of 
belonging. 

It is sometimes objected to the cultivation of nationality and 
its appropriate emotion of patriotism that it leads to war. Such 
a result is no more necessary than that the cultivation of the 
individual should lead to head-hunting. On the contrary, patriot- 
ism cannot be at its highest unless it looks beyond the selfish 
interest of the country and therefore beyond war, so far as war 
arises from selfish interests. 

Such again, I believe, is the lesson of this present war. Cer- 
tainly no country of those engaged burns with a brighter light of 
patriotism than France: and the secret of French patriotism is that 
France has always stood for more than France. When Lafayette 
took a part in our own Revolution he was not fighting for France 
but for mankind. When Napoleon carried the Revolution across 
all Europe he may have acted selfishly, but as a master politician 
he was using something that was not selfish,—the idealism of the 
French spirit. It was a mission to humanity that the Revolution 
represented,—a mission well fulfilled in the creation of the modern 
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world. Napoleon III made use of the same idealism in the freeing . 
of Italy. Again, in a very different field we read in the life of 
Pasteur how in the dark days after 1870 he sought revenge on 
Germany through the perfecting of his service to mankind. That 
was a revenge worth taking,—a gift of life and health to French 1 
and German, Greek and Jew, without limitation and without price. 
} The party in France which was ready to give up Alsace-Lor- 
raine rather than plunge Europe into another war represented the 
same spirit. 

It is because the patriotism of France transcends the national 
interest of France that it commands such unlimited allegiance. 
It is because France in her turn is subordinated to a larger ideal, 
has something universal in her soul and purposes. \ 

The same is true of every nation and of every people. If 
the state itself is selfish, it will never wholly subjugate the human 
soul. For better or worse we are made that way, subjects to a 
higher allegiance than selfishness can ever fully receive. 

Except as the nation serves more than the nation, it can never 
be itself any more than a man without a country is ever quite a 
man. 

This is not theory but demonstrable fact. What are the 
nations that have been exalted, and by what title do they hold 
their place in all our lives? Is it mainly the warrior nations, the 
Assyrian, the Spartan, the Iroquois? Athens lives today in every 
art, in every written word, through the peaceful labors of Aeschy- 
lus, Plato and Praxiteles. Israel rules through the great words 
of her prophets. The lasting empire of Germany is in the works 
of Goethe and Beethoven. These are the victories that do not go 
back,—the object of that intenser patriotism through which nations 
truly live and in which all are victors. 


THE SOUL AND THE SOIL* 


Alfred G. Arvold, Director, The Little Country Theatre, Fargo, 
North Dakota 


My story is simple. It is a narrative on a work in the promo- 
tion and establishment of community centers in country districts. 
The scene is laid out on a Dacotah prairie where seven out of every ! 
eight people are classed as rural. Seventy-two per cent of the char- 
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acters are either foreign born, or of foreign descent. Only twenty- 
eight per cent are Americans. They are a sturdy people strong 
in heart and broad in mental vision. They live in a land whose area 
comprises seventy-one thousand square miles of rich black soil. 
The vocation of these people is agriculture. 

A skilled physician when he visits a sick room always diagnoses 
the case of the patient before he administers a remedy. In order 
thoroughly to comprehend the social significance of the soil it is 
necessary to know something of the soul of the people who live 
upon it. No permanent agriculture can ever be built in America 
unless those who engage in it find their social expression in the 
community in which they live. The most interesting part of a farm 
is the farmer himself. The soil must have a soul. 

North Dakota is an interesting commonwealth. It has an in- 
vigorating climate. People are prone to think of the state in terms 
of blizzards. Those who do, forget this fact—a vigorous climate 
always develops a healthy and vigorous people. Seventy-two per 
cent of the people in the state live in un-incorporated territory. 
One hundred and fifty towns have a population of less than five 
hundred inhabitants. The twenty-five nationalities represented in 
the state come from the best blood in Europe. Conservatively 
speaking there are in North Dakota today over one hundred 
thousand Norwegians ; they live in the eastern and northern sections 
of the state. The sixty thousand Russians for the most part 
reside in the south central part of the state. The Germans, forty- 
five thousand in number, live in the western part of the state near 
the Missouri river. Large settlements of Canadians, Scotchmen, 
Icelanders, Swedes and Danes, Austrians, Irishmen, Englishmen, 
Greeks, Turks and Italians live in scattered sections of the state. 
All of these people come originally from countries whose civiliza- 
tions are much older than our own. All have a poetry, a drama, 
an art, a life in their previous national existence, which if brought 
to light through the medium of some sociological force, would 
give to North Dakota a rural civilization such as has never been 
heard of in the history of the world. All are firm believers in 
Americanism. 

In many respects, however, North Dakota is just like any other 
state in the Union. People are hungry for social recreation. The 
town and the country are dead. They are dull for a reason. When 
a local train passes through a certain section of the state people 
gather at every station, some to meet their friends, others to bid 
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their friends farewell, and many to see some form of life. People 
in the small community need life just as much as they do in a 
large city. American city and country life have not yet developed 
a community spirit. Because of the stupid monotony of the 
village and country existence, due to the fact that the people in 
the country have not found their social expression in the neighbor- 
hood, the tendency has been for both young and old to move to large 
cities. The United States Department of Agriculture just recently 
sent out hundreds of letters to farmers’ wives asking them what 
would make life on the farm more attractive. Hundreds of the 
replies which were received from practically every section of 
America told the story of social starvation. They wanted some 
place to go. They wanted to be entertained. Moral degeneracy in 
the country, like the city, i. usually due to lack of proper social 
recreation. When people have something healthful to occupy their 
minds with, they scarcely ever think of wrongdoing. Ernest C. 
Groves, in an article entitled “Psychic Causes of Rural Migration” 
in a recent number of The American Journal of Sociology says 
that the barrenness of country life to the girl growing into woman- 
hood, hungry for amusement, is one reason why so many girls 
in the country go to the city. Students of science attribute the 
cause of many of the cases of insanity among country peopie to 
loneliness. That something fundamental must be done along social 
lines in the country in order to help people find themselves nobody 
will dispute. It is a mistaken idea of modern civilization to build 
great cities at the sacrifice of the country. To rob the country of 
those who produce will eventually weaken the social structure of 
our civilization. A social vision must be discovered in the country 
that will keep the great men who are usually country born in the 
country. The impulse of building up a community spirit in a 
rural neighborhood may come from without, but the true genuine 
work of the socialization of the country itself must come from 
within. The country people themselves must work out their own 
civilization. 

After a careful study of hundreds and literally thousands of 
requests received during the last nine years from every section 
of the state of North Dakota as well as America for suitable 
material for presentation on public programs and at public func- 
tions, with a personal acquaintance with hundreds of young 
men and women, whose homes are in the small communities and 
the country districts, the idea of The Little Country Theatre was 
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conceived. The idea conceived, became an actual reality, when 
an old dingy chapel on the second floor of the administration build- 
ing at the North Dakota Agricultural College located at Fargo, 
North Dakota, was remodeled intc what is now known as The 
Little Country Theatre. It is simply a large playhouse put under 
a reducing glass and is just the size of an average country town 
hall. The decorations are plain and simple, the color scheme being 
a green and gold. Simplicity is the key-note of the theatre, for 
it was not meant for the institution alone, but for every: rural 
community in North Dakota and America as well. It is an example 
of what can be done with hundreds of village halls, unused portions 
of school houses, garrets and basements in country homes and 
country churches. Two of the unique features in connection with 
The Little Country Theatre are the Coffee Tower and the Hay- 
loft. The function of the Coffee Tower is purely social. After a 
play or program has been presented, the friends of the Thespians 
are invited to the Coffee Tower and served with refreshments. 
The Hayloft which was formerly an old garret, unused for over 
twenty years, serves as a dressing room, a place for rehearsals, a 
banquet hall, and a community exhibit place. Everything possible 
is done to encourage and cement the bonds of friendship. 

The object of The Little Country Theatre is to produce such 
plays and community programs as can be easily staged in a 
country church basement, a country school, in the sitting room of 
a farm home, in the village or town hall, or any place where 
people assemble for social betterment. Its principal function is 
to stimulate an interest for good clean drama and original enter- 
tainment among the people living in the open country and villages, 
in order to help them find themselves that they may become better 
satisfied with the community in which they live. In other words, 
its real purpose is to use the drama, and all that goes with the 
drama, as a sociological force in getting people together and 
acquainted with each other in order that they may find out the 
hidden life forces of nature itself. Instead of making the drama 
a luxury for the classes, its aim is to make it an instrument for 
the enlightenment and enjoyment of the masses. 

In a country town nothing attracts so much attention, proves 
so popular, pleases so many or causes so much favorable comment, 
as a home talent play. It is doubtful in my mind whether Sir 
Horace Plunkett ever appreciated the significance of the statement 
he once made when he said that the simplest piece of amateur 
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acting or singing done in the village hall by one of the villagers 
would create more enthusiasm among his friends and neighbors 
than could be excited by the most consummate performance of a 
professional in a great theatre where no one in the audience knew 
or cared for the performer. Nothing interests people in each 
other so much as habitually working together. It’s one way people 
find themselves. A home talent play not only affords such an 
opportunity but it also unconsciously introduces a friendly feel- 
ing into a neighborhood. It develops a community spirit because 
it is something everybody wants to make a success, regardless of 
the local jealousies or differences of opinion. The hundreds of 
letters which I have on hand not only tell a story of the social 
history of North Dakota but they also substantiate the above state- 
ments. 

The work of The Little Country Theatre has more than justi- 
fied its existence. It has produced scores of plays and community 
programs. ‘The people who have participated in them seem to 
have caught the spirit. One group of young people from various 
sections of the state, representing five different nationalities, Scotch, 
Irish, English, Norwegian and Swedish successfully staged The 
Fatal Message, a one act comedy by John Kendrick Bangs. In 
order to depict Russian Life one of the dramatic clubs in the 
institution gave A Russian Honeymoon. Another cast of charac- 
ters from the country presented Cherry Tree Farm, an English 
comedy, in a most acceptable manner. Leonarda, a play by Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, was presented by the Edwin Booth Dramatic Club. 
It was undoubtedly one of the best plays ever staged in The Little 
Country Theatre. An orchestra played Norwegian music between 
each act. An illustration to demonstrate that a home talent play 
is a dynamic force in helping people find themselves is afforded 
in the presentation of The Country Life Minstrels by the Agricul- 
tural Club, an organization of young men coming entirely from 
country districts. The story reads like a romance. The Club 
decided to give a minstrel show. At the first rehearsal nobody 
possessed any talent except one young man. He could clog. At 
the second rehearsal a tenor and a mandolin player were discovered ; 
at the third several good voices were found; a quartet and a 
twelve-piece band were organized. When the play was presented 
twenty-eight different young men furnished an excellent entertain- 
ment. During the last three years nearly twenty young ladies, 
the majority from country districts, have presented short plays. 
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Each of these young ladies has acted as the director of a play. 
They have not only selected the production but they have promoted 
the play and trained the cast of characters as well. When 
Percy MacKaye, that wellknown dramatist, visited The Little 
Country Theatre four young people presented Sam Average. The 
Travelling Man, a miracle play, was presented in honor of Lady 
Gregory, of Ireland, on her last tour of America. Such plays as 
Which is Which, Op-O-Me-Thump, The Newly Married Couple, 
American Beauties, A Scrap of Paper, The Colonel's Maid, 
Engaged, Miss Civilization, Christmas Chimes, Aunt Minerva, The 
Ghost of Jerry Bundler, The Village Post Office, His Lucky Day, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, Obstinacy, Match Making, 
The Silent System, Sweethearts, Three Girls from School, The 
Private Secretary, A Business Meeting, A Scene from the Lion and 
the Mouse, and many others have always been well received. 

Several original plays have been presented to large crowds. 
Three of these, For the Cause, A New Liberator and Bridging the 
Chasm made an unusually fine impression upon the audiences who 
witnessed them. They were written under the direction of Abbie 
Simmons, writer of plays and a splendid student of the drama. 

Perhaps four of the most interesting incidents which have 
occurred in connection with the work of The Little Country Thea- 
tre are the presentation of A Farm Home Scene in Iceland Thirty 
Years Ago, The Prairie Wolf, Back to the Farm, and A Bee in a 
Drone’s Hive. All of these productions have come out of the 
country people themselves. Standing room was at a premium. 
The Little Country Theatre could not hold the crowds, eighty per 
cent of them farmers who were eager to see the drama of their 
creation. 

A Farm Home Scene in Iceland Thirty Years Ago was 
staged by twenty young men and women of Icelandic descent 
whose homes are in the country districts of North Dakota. The 
tableau was very effective. The scene represented an interior sitting 
room of an Icelandic home. The walls were whitewashed; in the 
rear of the room was a fireplace; the old grandfather was seated 
in an arm chair near the fireplace reading a story in the Icelandic 
language. About the room were several young ladies dressed in 
Icelandic costumes, busily engaged in spinning yarn and knitting, 
a favorite pastime in Icelandic homes. On a chair at the right 
was a young man with a violin playing selections from an Ice- 
landic composer. Through the small windows rays of light repre- 
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senting the Mid-night Sun and the Northern Lights were thrown. 
Just before the curtain fell, twenty young people, all Icelanders, 
joined in singing the national Icelandic song, which has the same 
tune as America. The effect of the tableau was far-reaching. 
The two hundred people who saw it will never forget it. 

The Prairie Wolf, a play written by a young man named John 
Lange, was staged in The Litttle Country Theatre before an 
audience representing over thirty different rural communities in the 
state. The play was not only written by a young farmer but it 
was staged and rehearsed by country people. It was a tremendous 
success. Dozens of communities in the state have already asked 
for permission to present it. The action in the play was superb. 

Back to the Farm, written by a student of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, was presented three successive nights during 
the Tri-state Grain Growers’ Convention which is held every year 
in the city of Fargo. For three consecutive evenings during this 
convention seven hundred and fifty people, ninety per cent of | 
them country people, witnessed this production. Hundreds were 
literally turned away from the theatre. The cast of characters in 
the play was made up entirely of young people from the country. 
One farmer said it was the best play he had ever seen. Another 
said that Back to the Farm has the Birth of a Nation beaten a 
mile. They were both right because to them the play came out of 
the soil. 

Last fall, Cecil Baker, a young farmer from Edmunds, North 
Dakota, who has caught the social vision of the soil, came to my 
office and said he wanted to write a play. The idea he wished 
to bring out in his play was that the social advantages of the 
country out-weighed those of the city. I gave him a few sug- 
gestions and referred him to several other persons. Several weeks } 
later he again came to my office with a manuscript of a play which 
he had written entitled A Bee in a Drone’s Hive or A Farmer 
in the City. The dramatic technique of the play was perhaps not 
correct, however, Mr. Baker wrote it. He wanted his friends to 
present it and they did. Two hundred and fifty people saw the 
production. Some said it was the greatest argument in favor of 
country life that had ever been presented. Others were astounded 
at the naturalness of the makeup and the costuming of the charac- ( 
ters. Everybody was more than satisfied. 

The influence of The Little Country Theatre in the state, as 
well as the nation, has been far reaching. Scarcely a day passes 
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but somebody writes asking for data in regard to it, or for copies 
of plays, and matter for presentation on public programs. These 
letters of requests tell something intensely interesting about the 
social condition of the people in the community. During the past 
few years in North Dakota hundreds of people, young and old, have 
participated in home talent productions and community programs. 
Thousands of pieces of play matter and pamphlets have been lent 
to individuals, literary societies, farmers’ clubs, civic clubs, and 
other organizations. Of the different requests received from people 
one is worthy of mention here. A country school teacher in the 
northern part of the state sent for several copies of plays and play 
catalogues. None of the plays suited her. She decided to give 
an original play, The Comedy, written by one of her friends. She 
wanted to carry The Little Country Theatre idea out in the com- 
munity. When asked for a description of the staging of the 
original production, she sent me the following letter which is in- 
dicative of what people really can do in the country to find them- 
selves. I shall quote only a part of the letter: “When I wrote you 
about The Comedy, I do not know what idea I gave you of it; 
perhaps not a very true one, so I am sending you a copy. The 
little German song is one I learned from a victrola record, so the 
music may not be correct, but with a little originality can be used. 
This little play has the quality of making the people expect some- 
thing extraordinary, but when performed the parts are funny, but 
still not funny enough to produce a ‘roar.’ They are remembered 
and spoken of long afterwards. I wish I knew just what you 
wish to know. I liked our arrangement of lights. We only had 
lanterns. A dressing room was curtained off and the rest of the 
space clear. We hung four lanterns in a row, one below the 
other, and had one sitting on the floor at the side opposite from 
the dressing room, and then one on the floor and one held by 
the man who pulled the curtain on the other side. This gave 
splendid light. There was no light near the audience, except at 
the organ.” 

The spirit of The Little Country Theatre is contagious. An 
aggressive young man from the northern part of the state, who 
witnessed several productions in the theatre, was instrumental in 
staging a home talent play in an empty hayloft of a large barn. 
The stage was made of old barn floor planks. The draw curtain 
was a binder cloth. Ten barn lanterns hung on a piece of fence 
wire furnished the border lights. Branches of trees were used 
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for a back ground on the stage. Planks resting on old boxes and 
saw-horses were used for seats. A victrola served as an orchestra. 
The proceeds from the play were given to a country baseball team. 
At Kensal, North Dakota, they are about to dedicate a community 
hall. The hall was built entirely by farmers. It is located six miles 
from a railroad. In it is a stage modeled after The Little 
Country Theatre. A little over a year ago the village of Amenia, 
North Dakota, opened up The Amenia Little Country Theatre. 
It is located on the second floor up over a country store and has a 
seating capacity of about one hundred and seventy-five. The 
stage is small. The curtain is a draw curtain. Several plays have 
already been presented in it. As one of the men interested in it 
has said, it has already changed to a certain degree the complexion 
of the community. Residents of Porto Rico, The Philippine 
Islands and Canada are building little country theatres. Many of 
the leading American educational institutions, several of them 
agricultural colleges, have already set aside various parts of their 
buildings for dramatic experiments. 

While The Little Country Theatre is located in North Dakota 
it, nevertheless, stands ready to suggest to the thousands of com- 
munities in America that it will assist in every way possible in 
the development of community life. While its work is still in 
its infancy, its possibilities are unlimited. If it can inspire people 
in the country districts and small communities who are dissatis- 
fied with their surroundings, who are lonely and have little ambition 
in life, to do the bigger things in life—to get along with one another 
in order that they may find themselves it will have performed an 
invaluable service to mankind. 

The future work of The Little Country Theatre lies not only 
in schoolhouse, the village hall, the farm home and the basement 
of a country church. The cheap carnival at the county fair must 
be supplanted by the Harvest Festival in which all the people of 
the county take an interest and have a part. The farmers’ picnic 
must contain something more than a brass band and a baseball 
game. These two splendid features must be maintained, but the 
pageant, a community play, in which the story of life is told, must 
become as much a part of the farmers’ picnic as the picnic lunch 
itself. 

The drama is a medium through which America must in- 
evitably express its highest form of democracy. It must be con- 
sidered more in a sociological than in a literary sense. When it 
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can be used as an instrument to get people to express themselves 
in order that they may build up a bigger and better community life, 
it will then have performed a real service to society. When the 
people who live in the small community and the country awaken 
to the infinite possibilities which lie hidden in themselves through the 
impulse of a vitalized drama, they will be less eager to move to 
centers of population. The question of unemployment will no 
longer puzzle the cities. The moral tone of the country will be 
improved and loneliness will cease to be a cause of insanity. Then 
the lure of the city will be a thing of the past. To help people 
find themselves and their true expression in a community is the 
great idea back of The Little Country Theatre. It will serve 
as a sociological experiment station. Every day its vision grows 
bigger. In years to come, if the idea is thoroughly carried out, 
there will be more contented farm communities in the state of 
North Dakota because the people will have found their true ex- 
pression in the community. As a dynamic force in spreading the 
gospel of social recreation among people who reside. in this and 
other states its worth can never be computed. The social life 
which will eventually be built up around the community will be 
one characteristic of the inhabitants of that community. The soil 
must have a soul. 


A MUNICIPAL NEIGHBORHOOD RECREATION CENTER* 


Harold O. Berg, Supervisor Extension Dept., Board of School 
Directors, Milwaukee, Wis. 


It is but natural that in discussing the topic assigned to me, 
| draw upon my past experience and since all of it has been obtained 
in Milwaukee I shall briefly describe the work we have actually 
accomplished in Milwaukee and put before you, for your approval 
or rejection, the methods and policies pursued. In the short time 
that is allowed me, I shall endeavor to touch—if only in a frag- 
mentary way—upon as many as possible of the questions submitted 
to this Congress in the advance folder. 

We in Milwaukee have not spent much time in discussing “The 
Ideal Community Center,” nor in debating whether the same should 
be municipally financed or supported by membership dues, whether 
the emphasis should be placed upon recreation, upon education, 
or upon civic and forum activities, whether to cater to the young 
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people hoping that their presence will sooner or later attract the 
parents, or vice versa. The great question with us was how to get 
the schools open at night for recreational purposes and keep them 
open. The modern popular conception of the word “recreation” 
it seems to me is rather erroneous. To the average mind it suggests 
the quest of pleasure or sport. The subject of recreation has 
many phases—it is really a question of leisure. Many desire to 
spend their leisure otherwise than at games or entertainment. Sew- 
ing, cooking, millinery, needlework, mechanical drawing, literary 
study, music, dramatic work, debating, civic study and discussion 
are desired by many for a portion of the time, thus making the 
problem of providing wholesome recreation semi-educational and 
in some cases wholly educational in nature. 

With this conception of leisure seven Milwaukee schools and 
one special building are at present being used as social centers 
while nine other schools are being used for evening schools which 
may conduct special recreation activities if desired. No formal 
demands were made by citizens for the location of these social 
centers. The movement being a new one and its possibilites and 
values at the time unknown, no one seemed to care to take the 
responsibility of arousing a neighborhood sentiment for a social 
center. Now that the work is established, demands are constantly 
being made by various neighborhoods, but rarely if ever by the 
poorer or the congested districts. 

This wider use of the school plant was achieved under a state 
law which authorizes school boards to establish and maintain special 
activities such as evening schools, social centers, library branches, 
by means of a special two and one-tenth mill tax, providing the 
question has passed at a referendum of the people. 

Milwaukee adopted the policy of using its schools for social 
centers believing that supervision of recreation is an educational 
problem and that civic economy demands a more open use of the 
public schools. The schoolhouse is usually the neighborhood center 
from a geographic standpoint. It ought also be the focal point 
of the neighborhood from a civic and community stan ‘point. 
This can easily be accomplished through a social center housed 
in the school building and run in connection with it, for such 
a center has at its command hundreds of the world’s best ad- 
vertisers—children. Each social center in Milwaukee issues a 
weekly newspaper which is carried into the homes by the children 
of the regular day school. A social center proves itself a marvelous 
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connecting link between the school and the home—a link sadly 
missing in many educational systems. 

Each of Milwaukee’s three full-time centers, that is, those 
which are open five afternoons and six evenings a week, is in 
charge of a director who devotes his whole time to the work. 
During hours when he is not in actual charge of the center, he 
devotes himself to the study of the community: the neighborhood 
places of amusement, housing conditions, individuals or groups of 
people who need to be reached. In this work he is ably assisted 
by visiting nurses of the City Health Department, which has 
child welfare stations housed in the social centers. 

The day school principals who assume charge of the part-time 
centers,—those open only four evenings a week,—are paid accord- 
ing to attendance. This stirs them to greater efforts to attract 
their community to the center. Indeed some of them have developed 
the work to such a degree that the school board has now authorized 
a full-time assistant to do the social and the organization work in 
the community. 

Social center directors, as well as their assistants, must be 
men and women of keen insight, deep sympathy, and abundant 
patience. They must be demonstrative of their interest in the 
joys and sorrows, the work and the play of those who come to 
their activities. They must be leaders in the fullest sense of the 
word. They really are hosts and hostesses—not attendants. 

The varied kinds of activities, the different ages and types of 
people dealt with make the selection of workers a matter of 
extreme importance. The success of a class or a club depends 
not only upon the ingenuity and the brains of the one in charge 
but to a great extent upon his heart and soul. Here the supervisor 
who is allowed to select his workers on the basis of personality 
plus training and experience is far more able to surround himself 
with a corps of capable, desirable workers than the one who 
must confine his selection to a civil service list, position on which 
is obtained through measuring up to rather stereotyped qualifications 
which can be set down in black and white. It is but natural that 
in a system of paid workers, volunteer service does not thrive. 

Contrary to general opinion, the schoolhouses were easily made 
adaptable for social center work. The assembly halls were fitted 
for athletic games and gymnasium work by screening windows and 
lights, stripping the floors for indoor baseball, basket ball, volley 
ball. Here the athletically inclined boy or girl has an opportunity 
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for physical development. Unless students at some institution of 
learning, our young people can find few places where they can 
participate in athletic games and gymnastics. We find that the 
working boys of Milwaukee are not particularly fond of formal 
gymnastics after a hard day’s work, so we feature the athletic 
games. The girls have shown a distinct inclination for club, wand 
and dumbbell drills, aesthetic dancing, and folk dancing. To foster 
a love for athletic games and keep up the interest, leagues are 
organized among the various centers. The girls’ gymnasium classes 
are required periodically to contribute a number to the regular 
entertainments. In the gymnasium classes and athletic games 
segregation is at all times maintained with the exception of the 
Friday night boys’ match games to which girl spectators are ad- 
mitted. 

In this same hall, dancing classes and socials are held on 
Saturday evenings, the dancing classes from 7 to 9 o'clock and 
the socials from 9g to 11:30. These socials are not public. No 
one is admitted unless known to the director or introduced to him 
and vouched for by someone whom the director knows. A register 
is kept of everyone attending the dances. 

The halls are closely supervised. A young man leaving the 
building is asked to take his hat and coat and is not allowed 
to return that evening. This regulation discourages going out for 
a smoke or for refreshments. The dancing is made self-supporting 
by a nominal charge of five cents for the dancing class and ten 
cents for the social, which money is used to pay for the music, 
instructor, chaperon, wardrobe boys, and door keeper. We chose 
Saturday night for our dancing because that is the banner night 
for the low-class dance hall with which we are competing. 

Feature parties, such as Hallowe’en parties, Japanese parties, 
St. Patrick’s parties and the like are given to increase the attend- 
ance at these Saturday evening socials. During the past year the 
crowds grew so large that it became necessary to limit the attend- 
ance to three hundred at each of the various centers. The school 
board has recently authorized dancing in six schools other than 
social centers, making thirteen in all. 

In these assembly halls bi-weekly five cent entertainments are 
held. These evening entertainments consist of moving pictures, 
dramatic, literary and musical numbers given by neighborhood talent 
and social center organizations. 

We make an effort to conduct these entertainments under 
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ideal conditions, each school being furnished with one of the best 
moving picture machines on the market, large stages with curtains 
and foot-lights. To meet the fire ordinance the moving picture 
machines are housed in concrete booths. The audiences vary in 
age from the aged grandfather to the infant who is left to sleep 
in his go-cart in the corridor. Since one of the great evils of the 
moving picture show and the public theatre is the promiscuous 
seating of the audience, segregation is carried out at our entertain- 
ments by reserving one section for parents and their children, 
escorted and unescorted girls, and another section for men and 
boys. Thus many dangers of a mixed public audience are mini- 
mized. No children under fourteen years of age are admitted 
unless accompanied by their parents. Children are required to 
sit with their parents. This rule insures good behavior on the part 
of the children and keeps the family unit intact. The common 
practice of allowing dancing after an entertainment is strictly 
forbidden. A dance following a public entertainment means a 
public dance. The admittance fee of five cents gives the director 
a small working fund with which to meet the many little bills 
that spring up in the administration of a social center. These 
bills if presented to the school board are likely to become irritating 
to the members of the board who do not always understand the 
inside workings of a center. Furthermore a small charge makes 
a more appreciative audience and places some of the expense where 
it partially belongs. Our school halls having a seating capacity 
from four to eleven hundred are nearly always taxed to their 
fullest capacity and often people must be turned away. 

Every Saturday afternoon, entertainments are given for the 
school children. An admission fee of one cent is charged. These 
receipts are used to defray the cost of the moving picture reels, 
operator, door keeper, chaperon and musician. The large at- 
tendances have made two entertainments an afternoon necessary, 
one for boys and one for girls. Three films are shown at each 
entertainment. The remainder of the program consists of a 
short stereopticon lecture on some industrial, historical or geograph- 
ical topic, storytelling, dramatic numbers by the juvenile dramatic 
clubs, and other numbers which appeal to children. 

Over two hundred dollars has been spent for slides on geo- 
graphical and historical topics. The children of the neighboring 
schools are given a special invitation to attend these entertain- 
ments when the stereopticon or moving picture numbers pertain 
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to any particular topic which they are studying. In this way the 
center becomes an aid or an auxiliary to the regular school work. 

This spring, by a unanimous vote of the school board, the 
assembly halls of all schools were experimentally opened for 
political meetings during the municipal campaign. The results were 
such that the school board has again opened its assembly halls 
for political meetings during the coming state and nation campaign. 

Thus you see that the assembly halls, as a rule the most ex- 
pensive but least used rooms of our schools, are virtually in use 
every evening of the week, housing athletic games, gymnasium 
classes, dances, neighborhood entertainments, children’s moving 
picture entertainments, or political meetings. 

Basements of schools are partitioned off into rooms and made 
pleasant by whitewashing the walls, painting the cement floors, and 
brilliantly lighting with electricity. Where not enough basement 
rooms are available class rooms are used. Desks are screwed in 
threes to wooden strips or runners, making it easy to silde them into 
the corridor so that the room can be used for any activity desired— 
be it dancing, sewing or debating. One of these rooms is then 
used as a library or reading room taking the place of the costly 
library branches so common in many cities. These rooms have 
in my estimation a greater future than the isolated library branches. 
The patrons of a library as a rule are readers. Rarely does an 
individual—a non-reader—drop in to make a survey or to satisfy 
his curiosity. He knows that it contains books, magazines and 
newspapers. If he wishes to read, he is welcome to come in. But 
the participation by an individual in his favorite pastime other than 
reading in a building containing library features will make it easy 
to bring him to the reading room if wisely managed by those in 
charge. The books are furnished by the public library. The 
librarian tries to cooperate with the regular day school in directing 
the reading of the children along historical, geographical and 
literary lines. The public school library branch has virtually be- 
come a fixed policy with the Milwaukee Public Library Board. 
Certain periods are set aside for storytelling. With the coopera- 
tion of the Public Museum courses are given in birds, Indian life, 
minerals. Every library is furnished with a phonograph. The 
School Board has purchased $500 of records. An effort is made 
to acquaint the children with the great musical artists, composers, 
and compositions, the different kinds of musical instruments, the 
different musical combinations—duets, trios, quartets, in short, 
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the object of the course is to create a love, understanding, and 
appreciation of good music. Books and periodicals in the prevailing 
foreign language of the neighborhood are provided. Evening 
schools being run in conjunction with these centers, these foreign 
books become a strong magnet to the library. 

One room is equipped with three pool tables. Since no boys 
under sixteen are admitted, the frequenters of this room are 
usually boys already expert in this most fascinating game. If they 
do not know the game, is it not advisable to let them learn it in a 
wholesome environment, particularly at the age when they crave 
to do things and to go to places not quite approved of by their 
elders? Saturation at this age may eliminate a future desire. These 
pool rooms are generally crowded—so crowded that one principal 
recently asked me for bleachers! Our pool tables are the connecting 
link between the neighborhood gangs and the center. The person 
in charge is generally a young man who has shown leadership 
of the boys of the neighborhood. 

Another room has an equipment of the minor games such as 
dominoes, checkers, various card games, parchesi, odd pins and 
the like. To maintain interest bi-weekly center tournaments and 
monthly inter-center tournaments in the various games of this 
room are held. 

A fifth room has its lights and windows protected by screens. 
It is here that the boys and girls work off some of their super- 
fluous energy in the low-organized games—games requiring little 
skill and team work but much energy. This room has been nick- 
named the “roughhouse room.” A short participation in the games 
of this room relieves even the toughest boy of his superfluous 
energy and transforms him into a peaceable citizen, making it an 
easy proposition for those in charge to direct this now docile 
creature to the other activities of the center. 

A sixth room is fitted up as a club room for organizations such 
as science clubs, boy scouts, camp fire girls, athletic clubs, mothers’ 
clubs, newsboys’ clubs, afternoon and evening sewing classes, mil- 
linery classes, and many other similar activities. I hope this room 
may some day be used as a smoking room for the men. It may 
then partially displace that most social clubroom—the saloon. 
This room together with the corridors which are equipped with 
settees and arm chairs, will afford a meeting place for men to 
come together and discuss informally the social, business, and 
economic questions of the day. 
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A seventh room is fitted up with shower baths and lockers. 
Often men and women who know of the existence of a natatorium 
do not avail themselves of its privileges but if brought into close 
contact with the shower baths while taking part in other activities, 
they follow the crowd. A large Turkish towel and a small bar of 
soap are furnished at a cent each—enough to pay for the wear 
and tear and laundering of the towel and the cost of the soap. 

The spacious kindergarten room is used for the adult glee 
clubs, dramatic clubs, orchestras, bands and civic clubs which 
may meet in the building. Young people of talent—literary, dra- 
matic, musical—can make rapid progress in their particular 
lines if banded together and meeting with those similar'y endowed. 
Many organizations of this sort have been taken from meeting 
places not conducive to the best of morals. 

Another room is used as a wardrobe. Every person entering 
a center is directed to this room by the door keeper. Here outer 
wraps and hats are checked without charge. Relieving a person 
of his outer garments in this manner has a tendency to make him 
feel more at home and to induce him to prolong his evening visit. 

In the same building are conducted evening classes in English 
for foreigners. One center had an attendance of three hundred 
such students. Naturalization classes are also conducted. Mil- 
waukee contains hundreds of men who have not taken out their 
second papers and who dread the ordeal of the examination re- 
quired. They welcome the opportunity of being instructed in 
the lines of elementary history and civics. ‘These evening classes 
serve as a nucleus for the organization of various clubs. 

Elementary school children are not admitted to the centers 
in the evening. This rule is the result of public opinion that 
children of this age belong around the family hearth in the even- 
ing. I have learned to welcome the dictates of this sentiment, for 
experience has shown me that the little boy drives out the older 
boy and the adult. Two afternoons a week from 4 to 6 o’clock 
are set aside for school boys and two afternoons for school 
girls. 

The afternoon classes are divided into four classes according 
to age. They are shifted from one room to another every thirty 
minutes to give them a chance to spend an equal period in each 
of the four main activities of the afternoon centers. As club 
activities arise in the different groups, one or more of these main 
activities are dropped for the particular days and thus almost 
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mechanically a good attendance is obtained at the club activity 
without disarranging the center program. Each group is also 
given a stated time to go to the shower baths. 

At the end of the social center season, each center holds a 
closing banquet for all the members of its organized activities. 
This year a total of over three thousand sat down at the various 
banquet boards on Saturday evening, April 29th. Addresses were 
made by prominent citizens, numbers were rendered by the center 
dramatic, literary, and musical clubs. The evening closed with 
dancing. 

This year the dramatic clubs and musical organizations united 
in two grand concerts—twenty-four organizations, composed of 
491 persons, participating. The combined audiences numbered 
eighteen hundred. 

Too often young people go to ruin because of parents’ implicit 
faith in them and readiness to believe their accounts of where 
they spend their evenings and the kinds of recreation offered them. 
To prevent young people from using the social center as a dodger, 
cards are issued to those whose parents demand them, upon which 
the doorkeeper writes the director’s name, the name of the young 
man or woman who is asking for it, the date, the hour of his or 
her arrival and the hour of leaving. Thus any parent may know 
the exact whereabouts of his son or daughter. This is freely 
advertised in the newspapers and is mentioned to the parents at all 
entertainments. 

In this paper I have tried to tell you briefly the plan and the 
administration of the Milwaukee social centers and how Milwaukee 
is economizing in the conducting of municipal recreation by using 
buildings already at its command. 


A CHRISTMAS PARADOX 


HE most liberal Christmas givers are generally the most selfish 

Christmas givers. They have so many things to buy that their 
‘ Psd often is not finished before the very end of the season. 

nd yet— 

Every gift bought in Christmas Week entails hardship upon the army 
of bundle wrappers, cash clerks and delivery men, as well as upon the 
salespeople behind the counter. 

o these people Christmas represents a season of fearful overwork, 
ont upon them by thoughtless buyers whoin their generous gift-giving 
orget the real _ of 
**Peace on Earth, Goodwill Toward Men’’ 


Won't you make a special effort this year to complete your Christmas 
shopping before December 15th. 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 106 E. 19th St., New York 
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Books on Physical Training 
and Play 


Play in Education Illustrated, $1.50 


By Joseph Lee, President of Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Author of “Constructive and Pre- 
ventive Philanthropy.” 


A comprehensive discussion of play in the life of the child, of the developing 
boy and girl, and finally of the function of activities commonly designated as 
play in the life of every individual. It is the most significant book of the 
century on the subject treated. This work is in fact a delightful treatise on 
ing eeney of child development with play in the midst of things where 
it ongs. 


Education Through Play Educational ‘Edition, $1.25 
By Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D., former Secretary fof {the}Play- 
ground Association of America and Supervisor of,\the Play- 
grounds of the District of Columbia. 


This book shows the best methods of laying out and equipping school grounds, 
gives rules for the games best suited to school yards, and offers a plan for the 
adequate organization of play, both during the summer time and the school 
year. 


The Practical Conduct of Play $1.50 


By Henry S. Curtis. 


This volume is a thorough summing up of the subject of public playgrounds 
by an authority on this subject. 


The Posture of School Children $1.50 
By Jessie H. Bancroft, Assistant Director of Physical Train- 
ing, Public Schools, New York City, Ex-Secretary American 
Physical Education Association, Member American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

This book deals constructively with the maintenance of good posture in 


growing children. 
Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium $1.50 


By Jessie H. Bancroft. 


A practical guide for the peer of games and for the teacher or leader of 
games. The games have been collected from many sources, with a view of 
securing novel and interesting as well as thoroughly tried and popular 
material, ranging from traditional to modern gymnasium and athletic games. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston New York Dallas 
Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


Send your order for any of the above named books to 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


or order direct mentioning The Playground 


American City 
Community Christmas Decorations in Penn Square, Reading, Pennsylvania 


American City 
Community Christmas Tree, 1915 


Litchfield, Illinois 343 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GAMES AND EXERCISES FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


By Hilda A. Wrightson. Published by Caustic Claflin Co., Harvard Square, 

Cambridge, Mass. Price, $1.25 net 

One hundred and fifteen games and exercises are given, some so exceedingly 
simple one would almost think them not worth while but long tests and experi- 
ments have proved that the simple ones are often the most valuable. Under- 
lying every game is a deep realization of the power of such play to give not only 
temporary pleasure but to help in building up greater capacity for enjoyment 
and a richer life. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


By Frank Farrington. Published by Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., New 

York. Price, $1.50 postpaid 

To those whose reading along the line of community development has 
always lain in idealistic realms, the frank desire to build up better business, to 
advertise the town will come somewhat as a shock. And yet perhaps one of 
the best ways to make the town a better place to live in is to make its business 
men prosperous, satisfied and proud of their community. One chapter of the 
book deals with how the commerical club can “‘pull off’’ special ‘‘days’’ or ‘‘weeks”’ 
to the advantage of the business of the town. 


int Did You Attend 
Playground _Jraining the Recreation Congress 


A Normal School for at Grand Rapids? 


If you did, you will wish to 


P layground Workers read the addresses in The 
Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan Playground. If youdid not, 
Fall Term opens Sept. 19 you will also want to read 
Diploma, 2yrs. Folk Deasing.. Pa- The Playground. 
geantry, Games, Story Telling, Gym- - 
nasium, Playground Practice. Strong Subscribe now $2.00a year 


Faculty, Accredited. For Illustrated 
Playground and Recreation 
eins B 71 Association of America, 
igs Madison Ave., New York Cit 
616-22 So. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO y 


We Design, Execute and Erect inany 
"Set 4| AMB part of the United States, all forms 
? of Stone, Marble and Bronze work 
appropriate for 


25-2 Sixth Avenue NewYor's 


ARKS and PLAYGROUNDS 
Including Tables of Record, Sun Dials, Seats, Fountains, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited 
A VISIT TO OUR STUDIOS IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


The New York Training School for Community Workers 


Announces the opening of its second year of lectures and practical work, 
beginning October IIth, 1916. For information address 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES 


OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 

patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 
and unclimbable. 


Write For Illustrated Catalogue 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11% Cortland St. (/3th floor) New York 


SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girl and have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 
In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 


Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 
SINGLE STICK DRILL 


In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 


Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 
Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 


$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Playground published monthly at Cooperstown, N.Y. for October 1, 
1916. 

State of New York 
County of Kings. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Playground and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the a- 
foresaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City; Managing Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York City: 
Business Managers, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City which is composed of about four thousand members. The 
following comprise the Board of Directors: 

Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Mass.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Everett Colby, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. E. P. Earle, Montclair, N. J.; Charles W. 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Robert 
Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin 
FE. Griffin, Seattle, Wash.; Luther H. Gulick, New York City; J. M. Hankins, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Appleton R. Hillyer, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Francis 
De Lacy Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; William Kent, Kentfield, Cal.; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, New York City; H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Joseph Lee, 
Boston, Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York City; J. H. McCurdy, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel Mather, Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. D. Maury, Memphis, Tenn.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. 
Gordon Osler, Toronto, Canada; James H. Perkins, New York City; John T. 
Pratt, New York City; Elihu Root, Jr., New York City; Clement Studebaker, 
Jr., South Bend, Ind.; F. S. Titsworth, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Jas. W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, Winnipeg, Canada; R. D. Waugh, 
Montreal, Canada; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn. 

3. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities, are: There are none. 

H. S. Braucher, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1916. 
(Seal) E. N. Jewell, 

Notary Public, No. 70, 
New York County No. 70. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 


Who Will Sign This Check? 


A Christmas gift to the children of our country 
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